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connected with our diplomatic service. Until recently 
we had only one American interpreter in Tokyo, worked 
almost to death in the rush of war. Six new " student 
interpreters" have heen recently sent to that post, and 
this is good for a heginning. I do not know whether 
any have been sent to China or not. But would it be 
rash to say that a great republic like ours, now the neigh- 
bor of 500,000,000 Orientals, ought to have several hun- 
dred specialists preparing for work in every department 
of diplomatic life out there, as well as here in customs 
and immigration affairs, and in Washington as trans- 
lators of important documents ? Such a body of students 
would be of immense value to our government. 

But such men, being in government service, as a rule 
are not allowed to write for the public. The people 
need their interpreters apart from government officials. 
How is our daily press, that influences the millions, ever 
going to have hundreds of trained writers, experts in 
Eastern affairs? It is true that some splendid men, 
thoughtful, sympathetic, open-minded, are valuable writ- 
ers worthy of large confidence, even though they have 
no first-hand knowledge of the languages of the East. 
Yet, are we of the United States to be content with a 
few exceptional writers, while the many ignorant ones 
do the most writing and reach the masses in more con- 
vincing ways ? The better part of our press succeeds in 
getting at the heart of Eastern affairs, but what wretched 
mistakes and false interpretations our people are exposed 
to from the ignorant press ! 

For instance, last year, when the Imperial Rescript on 
education was read at some celebration in Hawaii, the 
word " emergency " at once gave our jingoes their chance. 
It was said that the Mikado had sent a special message 
to the 60,000 Japanese in Hawaii to be ready for the 
impending emergency, and that could only mean that 
war with the (United States was close at hand ! Had 
there been one writer on each of our influential papers 
who had read that Rescript in the original, and knew 
that it was customary to read it annually in every school 
in Japan, mission schools and all, it would have been 
impossible to have shoved that word " emergency " on 
the attention of the reading public of America. Here is 
the inoffensive sentence : " Always respect the Constitu- 
tion and obey the laws. Should emergency arise, offer 
yourselves courageously to the state, and thus guard and 
maintain the prosperity of our Imperial throne, coeval 
with heaven and earth." 

Even some very ably edited papers fell into the error 
of arousing distrust against Japan on account of the 
alliance with England. One Congressman actually said 
that, in case Japan should attack us, England would 
have to join forces with her against us ! Nothing but 
ignorance of the text of the treaty combined with vast 
ignorance of Japanese national character could ever have 
invented such misinterpretations. If an authoritative 
Japanese interpretation had been given, a school-boy 
would have seen its bearing. Here is such an inter- 
pretation : " That alliance has not abridged in any way 
the right of Great Britain or Japan to go to war of its 
own choosing ; but in that case the other party is under 
no obligation whatever to come to the assistance of its 
ally. ... If the territorial rights of Japan or Great 
Britain in Eastern Asia or India, or the general peace 
in those regions, or the ' open door ' in China, is threat- 



ened by an aggressive and hostile action of a third 
power, then only are Japan and England to fight shoul- 
der to shoulder in defense of the just rights of one or 
the other of the two parties or both." Surely this is an 
alliance for the peace of the world. But the fact that 
our daily press failed to instruct the masses about this 
alliance just when calm instruction was needed shows 
how our ignorance is liable to be used against the peace 
of the world. 

There is no other way to secure hundreds of com- 
petent mediators between the East and the West but 
for us to do as Japan has so splendidly done. We 
should send our gifted graduates to the East for the one 
purpose of becoming specialists in every department of 
Eastern life. They cannot go of themselves, therefore 
our universities should have three-year scholarships that 
would enable young men, on their return from the East, 
to become journalists, and ministers, and business men, 
capable of interpreting the East to our Chambers of 
Commerce, our churches and readers of the daily press. 
The government and our numerous universities and our 
expanding commerce owe it to the people of this great 
Republic that they be not again stampeded by a sensa- 
tional and semi-ignorant press as they were last year. 
The churches by their missionaries are doing their part ; 
but for the peaceful coming together of the millions of 
the East with the millions of the West in mutual respect 
and on lines^of brotherhood, the government and our uni- 
versities, and even our Chambers of Commerce, should 
as soon as possible give a boom to this greatly needed 
movement. 

Europe does not like our expansion into the East as a 
mighty world power. Europe does not like the sudden 
rise of an Eastern power and her world-influence. Eu- 
rope's unprincipled politicians want nothing so much as 
to set Japan and the United States in battle array against 
each other. A large part of our sensational and dis- 
graceful slanders against Japan originated in Paris, Ber- 
lin and St. Petersburg. It was those centres that actu- 
ally made some of our ablest statesmen shake their heads 
doubtfully over Japan. And so long as we are content 
with our ignorance of the East, the jingo influences of the 
whole world will have their largest successes on our soil. 

Auburndale, Mass., April 1, 1908. 



Some Fallacies of Militarism. 

BY CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, D. D., 

Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. 

[From The Independent of February 27, 1908.] 
President Roosevelt's recent request for four new 
battleships this year, besides "plenty of torpedo boats 
and destroyers," is only an incident in the swelling 
movement of an imperial drama, and shows in what 
direction the American republic is just now moving. 
This sort of thing has been going on during the last ten 
years with ever-increasing volume and momentum, and 
it is surprising that comparatively so few people have 
had anything to say about it. It is the most colossal and 
far-reaching development which is taking place in our 
day and generation, and yet, with the exception of an 
isolated protest here and there, our people have quietly 
acquiesced in the adoption of a policy which breaks 
completely with our most sacred traditions, and launches 
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the republic upon a course which is fraught at every step 
with peril and which may lead to unimaginable disaster. 
A little company of astute and brainy and determined 
men in Washington City, aided and abetted by keen- 
witted representatives of large vested interests, and 
encouraged and assisted by Mr. Roosevelt, has driven its 
plans through one Congress after another amid the tumul- 
tous acclamations of many newspapers, and with loud ho- 
sannas from rhetorical after-dinner speakers, until the 
world is made to believe that the whole American peo- 
ple has suddenly become wildly fond of the pomp and 
circumstance of war, and is willing to set no limit to the 
outlay which may be necessary to make us the foremost 
military power on the planet. Already the prestige of 
the naval propagandists has become so formidable that 
when one ventures to lift up his voice against this wild 
and wicked squandering of a nation's treasure on the 
implements of blood, he is met with the taunt that all 
protest or opposition will count for nothing, as the nation 
has made up its mind that it is not to be outmatched in 
weight and completeness of armament by any other na- 
tion upon the globe. Why is it that men in such sur- 
prising numbers have become ardent champions of the 
big club, or have at least been reduced to silence while 
the multiplication of battleships and cruisers goes steadily 
onward before their eyes ? It is because they are the vic- 
tims of a set of fallacies. They are caught in the meshes 
of plausible sophistries. They are captivated by a series 
of assumptions, all of them both specious and false. Let 
us look at some of these assumptions. 

1. "The navy is simply a police force. Don't you be- 
lieve in a police force ? If you were attacked in the mid- 
dle of the night, would you refrain from calling the police 
patrol ? " Of course we believe in the police force, both 
for cities apd for nations. A nation must do business on 
the water as well as on the land. It must have its offi- 
cers and agents on land and sea. There are robbers on 
the waters, pirates along certain coasts. There must be 
armed vessels on all the seas — everybody knows this. 
The oceans must be policed. But the navy we are building 
is not a police force. It is not built to look after pirates. 
One-tenth of our ships could attend to all the pirates 
which the world can produce. We are building a mighty 
engine of destruction, getting ready for full-grown assas- 
sins who are going to break in on us at midnight. Who 
are these prospective cut-throats? Their names, fortu- 
nately, are well known. There are only four of them : 
England, France, Germany and Japan. No one else could 
break in on us, no one else could possibly make us afraid. 
These then must be the assassins. These are the mur- 
derers to be afraid of. We are not preparing for pirates, 
we are getting ready to knock off the head of one of our 
neighbors. In New York we have a police force, we 
must have it to direct the traffic, and to keep in subjection 
the rowdies and the toughs. How many policemen do 
we need ? That depends on the size of the city and the 
extent of the lawless population. We do not add to our 
policemen in order to be able to whip the policemen of 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, of Boston and Providence. 
A police force is always a small force because only a small 
force is necessary to keep the peace. But if New York, 
in a fit of frenzy, should want to fight the other cities of 
the country, then the police force would be no longer a 
police force ; it would be a fighting force, an army. Our 



great and growing navy is not a police force, — it is not 
built to look after rowdies ; it is a huge organization of 
brute force, bullying force, terrifying force, which can 
only produce irritation, ugly feeling and everlasting dis- 
turbance and commotion. 

2. " But if these four nations have great navies, we 
must follow their example. We cannot afford not to do 
what they do." So men say ; but why not ? We are 
not like them. Their situation is different from ours. 
They have enemies, hereditary enemies; we have not. 
Everybody says we have not. President Roosevelt says 
so. All our statesmen say so. All the statesmen of all 
the other countries say so. Moreover, these four nations 
are our special friends. We are coming closer all the 
while to England. Germany and America have never 
been such good friends as now. France and our republic 
have always gone hand in hand. Nobody outside of a 
pack of mischief-makers has ever dreamed that Japan has 
any feeling toward us but one of goodwill. We never 
have been entangled by the international complications 
of the wild and rude centuries that are gone. Why 
should we follow the example of nations who became 
embroiled centuries ago ? Why should we squander our 
money in adopting a fashion which is not needed here, 
and which is so ruinous that the wisest hearts and heads 
of the Old World have groaned under it with an agony 
that is unspeakable ? 

3. " A nation unarmed is at the mercy of its neigh- 
bors." So some men say, but it is not so. Mexico is 
not armed. She is not at our mercy. We cannot touch 
her. Suppose the President wanted to harm her; he 
could not do it. Suppose Congress wanted to wrong her ; 
it could not do it. Suppose that thousands of Americans 
wanted to rob her; they could not do it. Why not? 
God is in his world. Something in us would hold us 
back; God in us would protest. There is no other 
reason. Russia has no navy. Is she at the mercy of 
anybody? When she had a navy she was at the mercy 
of Japan ; now that she has no navy she is at the mercy 
of nobody. Why do not the nations pounce down upon 
her? Now is their opportunity. They cannot do it. 
Why not ? There is a God. Men are not tigers ; men 
are men. God's in his world — that's all. If all our 
ships were at the bottom of the sea we should not be at 
the mercy of anybody. No nation would attack us ; no 
nation could attack us unless we deserved by our fool- 
ishness to be attacked. All the protection that a nation 
needs in the twentieth century is a disposition in her 
rulers and statesmen to love mercy and do justly, and 
walk as a nation ought to walk. A lot of religious peo- 
ple are atheists in their reasonings and policies ; God is 
not in all their thoughts. 

4. " We have colonial possessions, and we must pro- 
tect them. How can you protect them if you do not 
gather them under the steel wings of a fleet of battle- 
ships ? " So men ask. But this terror is born of a dis- 
ordered mind. When men become infected with the 
poison of militarism they have many of the symptoms of 
a man in delirium tremens. The world becomes filled with 
snakes, day and night are crowded with horrors, the 
universe is a hateful, hostile, hissing thing, and every 
moment gives birth to a new peril. " We have got to 
protect the Philippines," men say with bated breath, as 
though all the nations were looking on with envious eyes 
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and itching hands, eager to snatch away from us our 
glittering treasure. " We must protect the Philippines ! " 
From whom? Tell us who wants the Philippines? 
Nobody. They are a white elephant which can be left 
out over night with safety. Nobody will take them. 
They are one of the heaviest burdens this nation has 
ever tried to lift. They have been a drain on us from 
the day we bought them. They would be a millstone 
around the neck of any nation. We could afford to pay 
to-day any nation a hundred million dollars to take them 
off our hands, and then we should be a gainer by the 
bargain. To spend hundreds of millions in protecting a 
thing which nobody wants — only men driven delirious 
by brooding always on war are capable of such grotesque 
and unfathomable stupidity. 

5. "To keep the peace we must prepare for war." 
Some one said that long ago, and men have repeated it 
as though it were a word from the mouth of God. Its 
hollowness is evident to any one who will look into it. 
The fact is that to keep the peace we must prepare for 
peace. If you want war, then prepare for war, multiply 
your guns, burnish them and make them shine, practice 
with them, keep the air filled .with the reverberations of 
the roar of cannon. Swing your fleet from one ocean to 
another just when hearts are most irritated. Fill your 
newspapers with accounts of what your ships are doing, 
crowd your magazines with pictures of torpedo boats 
and destroyers. Set all the young men of the country 
thinking and talking about war, and then some day war 
will come. It is inevitable ! If a nation does not want 
to fight it must put up its sword. It is amazing that there 
is an intelligent man on the earth who cannot see this. 

6. " Our race is a fighting race. Men have always 
fought, therefore they always will fight, at least for ages 
yet to come. The process of evolution is slow. Inter- 
national action has always been selfish, it always will be 
selfish. Washington said : ' It is folly in one nation to 
look for disinterested favors from another. It has been 
so, and must be so forever.' For generations, then, wars 
may be confidently expected. Preparedness is therefore 
a national duty." The nomenclature of all this is modern, 
but this method of argument is primitive. A man who 
argues thus has a mind which works exactly like the 
mind of a South Sea Islander. The islander had always 
been a cannibal, his parents had been cannibals, and his 
grandparents and all his ancestors back for hundreds of 
thousands of years. He said : " We have always eaten 
people, and therefore we always will. Our tribe has 
always been selfish, and it always will be. I propose to 
keep my knife sharp." Poor islander! he argued thus 
because he had never heard of Christ. Then one day he 
heard of him, and he quit eating people, and then his 
whole tribe quit, and a little later on all the tribes of the 
island quit, and nobody on the island ever thinks now- 
adays of eating human flesh any more. Men that tell us 
that what men have been they must always be, and that 
what nations have done they must always do, argue up 
to their light, but they do not possess much, and should 
the world follow them it will find itself in a ditch. 

7. " But is not this whole business a matter for the 
military experts? Who are you that you should set 
yourself above the Naval Board or call in question the 
conclusions reached by men who have given their whole 
life to military problems ? " The answer is that the 



military experts are entirely out of their province as soon 
as they begin to deal with problems of statesmanship. 
The naval policy of a nation is a question of statesman- 
ship, and the two indispensable qualifications in those 
who deal with it are spiritual insight and wide historical 
knowledge. It is for naval experts to determine how 
thick the steel plates ought to be, and how far a shell can 
be thrown, and how fast a steel ship can be driven, and 
what sort of fortification will render the most effective 
resistance ; but on all questions of national policy they 
should have no more to say than any other equally com- 
petent set of men. It is because the nations of the Old 
World have given themselves so largely to the guidance 
of military experts that modern civilization finds itself so 
handicapped and plagued. Military and naval boards 
have never said but one thing, and that is, " More, more, 
more ! " They see everything through the bore of a 
gun. There are many men in the American navy who 
are able in intellect and noble in character, and of whom 
the nation has a right to be proud, but their education 
has been technical, their range of experience has been 
narrow, and their labors have not fitted them to deal 
with the high and difficult problems of internationalism. 
It is high time we were listening to our scholars and 
merchants, our statesmen and prophets, to the men of 
wide observation and far vision, who, knowing what has 
been and able to interpret what now is, are best qualified 
to work out policies which will hold the republic true to 
her high destiny, and safeguard her from the perils by 
which so many empires have been overwhelmed. 



The Great British Nation Frightened 
of a Ghost ! 

BY DR. ROBERT SPBNCE WATSON. 

[The author of this appeal to the English Liberals is one of 
the most eminent citizens of England. He has himself per- 
sonally and alone successfully arbitrated more than one hun- 
dred labor disputes. Since the death of Sir Joseph Pease he 
has been president of the British Peace Society. — Ed.] 

We Englishmen have some extraordinary peculiarities; 
at all events, for the last fifty years we have lived on con- 
stantly recurring naval scares. We have always had the 
largest navy, generally as large or as powerful as those 
of any other two nations — often larger, but scares take 
no notice of facts. We never think that we are specially 
liable to be frightened of other people. We sing that — 

" We ne'er see our foes but we wish them to stay; 
They never see us but they wish us away." 

We boast of how in war our great admirals never 
counted the odds, and yet our aim is to be able to crush 
any possible antagonist by simple preponderance of num- 
bers, weight and gun power. We hear constantly that 
our naval defenses (or offenses) are insufficient. Some 
naval expert who has, happily, not got his knowledge 
from actual warfare, declares that we were never so 
badly prepared to face some imaginary foe. Then there 
is a scare, not generally amongst the bulk of common- 
sense people, but started by this expert and his confreres 
and gradually caught up by society, which is not a little 
dependent for its strange power upon the Services. 
Away go all prudence and all good, economical resolves, 
and money is poured out like water. In most of these 



